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BRIEF MENTION. 

" A private letter from Dr. Richard Wagner, whose excellent treatise on the 
Articular Infinitive in the Attic Orators was summarized and commented on in 
this Journal VIII 325, has furnished me with sundry corrections and variations 
which I am glad to make more widely known. The coincidences of our 
investigation are far more remarkable than the discrepancies, and in the 
general results no change has to be made. 

" So Behrendt, whose dissertation on the Articular Inf. in Thukydides I have 
received since the notice of Wagner's programme, gives 292 articular inf. for 
all Thuk., as against Forssmann's 274, and 140 for the speeches as against 
Wagner's 134, which would raise the average for the narrative to .31 instead of 
.30, of the speeches to a trifle above 1 instead of a trifle below. 

" With Dr. Nicolassen's count of the articular inf. Dr. Wagner's coincides 
with slight variants : 





N. 


W. 


Hellenica 


137 


136 


Cyropaed. 


372 


369 


Oec. 


82 


81 


Conviv. 


50 


49 


Agesilaus 


57 


59 



All the rest coincide absolutely, even where we have such large numbers as in 
Memorabilia and Anabasis. 

" More serious is the difference between Dr. Allinson's count of the articular 
infinitives in Herodotos and that of Karassek (Saag, Boehmen, 1883), cited by Dr. 
Wagner. Karassek has counted 37 against Dr. Allinson's 32, but the contrast to 
Thukydides is not at all affected by the larger number, and a similar remark may 
be made of Dr. Wagner's count of the articular infinitives in the dramatic poets. 
For Aischylos and Sophokles I followed Dindorf and Ellendt ; for Euripides 
and Aristophanes I instituted an independent search in which I was aided by 
my pupils. See Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc, 1878 (p. 12). Here Dr. Wagner has 
found more articular infinitives than we did. In Aischylos one in 156 vv., in 
Sophokles one in 106 vv., in Euripides one in 295, in Aristophanes one in 250, 
but the relations of the three are not essentially altered. Sophokles still makes an 
advance on Aischylos. Euripides still comes nearer to the standard of familiar 
speech. Aristophanes still shows the double effect of parody and drastic demon- 
stration. However, in such matters, as in all matters, what we want is absolute 
correctness, and the pleasure at the confirmation of general results must not 
lead us to neglect accuracy in detail." 

The above sentences were in print for the ' Brief Mention ' department of 
the last number of the Journal, when I received through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Schanz, the editor of the series, Bickleins Entwickelung des substantivierten 
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Infinitivs (Wurzburg, A. Stuber), which forms the seventh fascicle of the 
Beitrage zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache. The results are in 
the main confirmatory of the conclusions which I had reached years ago, and 
which the author has not ignored. Into the divergences in detail I have not 
time to go now, and I can only say that they do not affect the genesis of 
the construction — a matter which is lightly touched by Bicklein — nor the effect 
of the articular infinitive on the style of the various authors ; and the con- 
cluding pages, which sum up the causes that led to the spread of the construc- 
tion, are in close accordance with the exhibit made in my first article on the 
subject (1878). B. L. G. 

Mr. Mahaffy's Greek Life and Thought, from the Age of Alexander to the 
Roman Conquest (London and New York, Macmillan & Co.) is a bright and 
suggestive book. That is a matter of course. It is equally a matter of course that 
the book is not to be taken in dead earnest, that the investigator of the period 
must be at the pains to verify, and that the young student must not give way 
to the fascination of the many parallels that the author's wide vision discerns 
between ancient and modern history. But, after all, Mr. Mahaffy's Greek 
Life and Thought is hardly intended to be anything else than a running com- 
mentary on the latter half of the nineteenth century, and when, dazzled and 
perhaps a little fatigued by the long contemplation of this bright mosaic, one 
closes the eyes for the reproduction of the total effect, but two lines come out 
distinctly — the miserable narrowness of English scholarship and the unreason 
of Home Rule. These are the real theses that Droysen, Hertzberg, and Couat 
are used to prove. 



That written art, plastic art, pictorial art, all grow out of the same national 
root is theoretically true, but the attempt to interpret one in terms of another 
leads almost inevitably to strained analogies. Still, the fascination of the 
attempt is undeniable, and Mr. Robert Burn's Roman Literature in Relation 
to Roman Art (London and New York, Macmillan & Co.) will find interested 
readers. The five essays treat of : I. Roman portrait sculpture ; II. Historical 
military art in the Roman empire ; III. Composite and colossal art in the 
same ; IV. Technical finish and luxurious art in the same ; V. Roman archi- 
tecture, its nationality. In the first four the literary parallels are drawn not 
inaptly, but the fifth is frankly taken from the author's larger work Rome and 
the Campagna, and is clearly used to bring the book up to the merchantable 
size. 



The notice of von Essen's Index Thucydideus (Leipzig, Teubner, 1887) has 
been deferred in order to await the results of constant use in Thukydidean 
work. For eight months the book has responded to this test in a highly satis- 
factory way, and in thousands of references only a few slips have been 
detected: advvaroi, rj 43, 21, should be advvara; fiklXam, 7 60, 28, should be 
fi. a 60, 28 ; tmXiau and wpoafiitjei seem to be registered as verbs, and nepiido/.fiev 
and nepuieiv are falsely alphabetized. Instead of complaining that the book 
is adapted to the Bekker stereotype text, future critical editors will do well 
to put the Bekker numerals on their margins, for such an index as von Essen's 
is worth many commentaries. 
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The White and Seymour series, consisting of adaptations of the Haupt 
and Sauppe series, is moving forward. Dr. Fowler has added the Fifth Book 
of Thucydides to Morris' First Book and Smith's Seventh, which, by the way 
is passing through its second edition. It is a mistake to suppose, as has been 
asserted, that these rehandlings of Classen's work are mere translations 
throughout. Morris was, in fact, sturdily independent on many points, and 
the other editors have not taken their tasks lightly. At the same time, it must 
be said that an equal expenditure of force would have resulted in more dis- 
tinctly American editions, and that the speed of production has not been what 
was anticipated by the projectors of the series. Meantime the original Haupt 
and Sauppe series (Berlin, Weidmann) goes on from edition to edition. We 
have to record the appearance of the ninth ed. of Schneidewin's Sophokles (Aias 
and Philoktetes) by Nauck, who makes his critical hand felt in every issue. 
Halm's Cicero's Ausgewahlte Reden appears likewise for the ninth time, this 
time under G. Laubmann's superintendence. Schiller's Aeschylus Perser 
comes out in a new ed. by Professor C. Conradt, and Eduard Wolff gives 
us the second vol. of his ed. of Tacitus' Historien. 

Mr. James Gow has undertaken to compress into one small volume, bearing 
the title A Companion to School Classics (London and New York, Macmillan & 
Co.), a mass of information which is usually taken for granted in the commen- 
taries prepared for schools, and it must be said that in the chapters which he 
has seen fit to include a vast deal has been packed away. The boy will still 
need his classical dictionary for the history of literature and for mythology, 
but the book being built up out of material furnished in most instances by the 
best and latest authorities, will be useful even beyond the schoolboy sphere. 



Steinthal's Ursprung der Sprache has appeared in a new edition, the fourth 
(Berlin, Diimmler, 1888), which incorporates the researches and results of the 
last decennium. 



The first volume of Niese's critical edition of Josephus' Jewish Antiquities, 
containing the Praefatio and the first five books, appeared last year (Berlin, 
Weidmann), and has been followed by an editio minor with the text merely. 



Professor Domenico Pezzi's Lingua Greca Antica — Breve Trattazione Com- 
parativa e Storica (Torino, Ermanno Loescher) is an excellent manual for the 
advanced student of Greek, giving him more compactly and completely than 
he can, at least to our knowledge, find anywhere else, the recent results of 
scientific research in every domain of Greek grammar. With German methods 
Professor Pezzi has caught the German hankering for ' Vollstandigkeit,' and in 
the 'Aggiunte e Correzioni,' the latest treatise and the latest article that had 
appeared up to the time of publication will be found registered and summarized, 
Johansson on that side of the water and Smyth on this. 



It is impossible to notice all the school-books that come to the Journal for 
review. In turning them over, however, one encounters remarkable things 
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which are worth noticing as enlarging the area of possibilities. So in the Greek 
Testament Primer, by Rev. Edward Miller (Clarendon Press), we have (p. 94) 
the following note, which is ' Greek made easy ' with a vengeance : ' "Av expresses 
much the same as the English ' sign ' of the subjunctive or optative mood ; but 
when it is placed first in a sentence it has the force of if.' 1 



To the Reader. — Owing to the absence of the Editor, the last forms of this 
issue of the Journal were read by Professor Charles Forster Smith, of Van- 
derbilt University, who kindly consented to lend the aid of his accurate 
scholarship and his keen vision to the sacred cause of typographical correctness. 



